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Courtesy of Frederick B. Watt 


The course of the midnight sun skirting the horizon in mid-June, as seen from Great Bear Lake 


AN ELEVEN THOUSAND MILE 


INPECTION TRIP 


by SIR JAMES McBRIEN 


HE following inspection tour by air of 

the Prairie Provinces and the North- 
West Territories was started on July 5 
Our return on August 3 completed what 
s believed to be the longest single journey 
ever made by air in Canada 

The flight to Winnipeg via Sudbury 
Sault Ste. Marie and Port Arthur was 
carried out under ideal weather condi- 
tions, and was uneventful except for great 
heat, even at a high altitude, after reaching 
Port Arthur. Upon arrival at Winnipeg 
t was found that all heat records were 
being broken for that city, the thermometer 
reaching 110 degrees. The chief feature of 
interest on this part of the flight was the 
beautiful, but rough and _ inhospitable 
northern coast line of Lake Superior 

[hat portion of the flight from Win- 
nipeg to Edmonton was flown via Dauphin 
[he Pas, Flin Flon, Waskesiu and Prince 
\lbert. Waskesiu is the name of the 
main lake within the Prince Albert 
National Park. It was found to be 
surprisingly attractive, and is being rapidly 
developed into a very beautiful summer 
resort, which should be a great asset to 
Saskatchewan and the whole of Western 
Canada. Edmonton was reached on July 12 

July 13 and 14 were spent in Edmonton 
| had the honour of opening the Edmon- 
ton Exhibition on July 13 and took part in 
the parade through the city on July 14 
Prospects indicated a most interesting and 
successful Exhibition, which included a 
race meeting 


left A 


stormy sunset on Waskesiu lake, Prince Albert Nati: 


On July 15 we flew from Edmonton to 
Fort McMurray. Visibility was poor due 
to low clouds and rain storms, but our 
flight was not delayed 

McMurray is the end of steel and the 
main base for the north for both water and 
aerial transport. Many planes are based 
here and operate to the various sections 
of the north country 

On July 16 a flight was carried out 
from McMurray to Chipewyan, thence 
to the new mining town of Goldfields 
Here we found the town to be still in the 
making, with much building and mining 
activity. Mining in this section seemed 
to be settling down to a permanent basis 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company being the chief operator. There 
would appear to be about a _ thousand 
people in the settlement already. Our 
detachment is being moved from this point 
to Stony Rapids. In the afternoon we flew 
on to Fort Smith 

July 17: During the morning we at- 
tempted to fly to Point Resolution, but 
had to return on account of bad weather 
In the afternoon the weather cleared up 
and we succeeded in reaching Resolution 
about 4+ p.m., where I met Superintendent 
Irvine and Inspector Martin. The former had 
returned from Aklavik, by boat. Following 
a conference with the Superintendent, 
and an inspection of the detachment, we 
continued our flight Slave 
Lake and reached Fort Rae that evening 
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On July 18 we flew to Great’, Bear 
Lake. Some difficulty was encountered 
getting into Cameron Bay, as a heavy fog 
was rolling in from the lake on to the 
southern shores. We, therefore, landed on 
Conjuror Bay and waited there for some 
time. Eventually we succeeded in reach- 
ing Cameron Bay by way of a back entrance 
through Conjuror and Echo Bays, flying 
over Bear Exploration and Radium Cor- 
poration property en route. In the after- 
noon | visited the Eldorado Mine, where 
| found Mr. Gilbert Labine, the President 
in residence. Mr. Labine has been planning 
an extension of the work on the Eldorado 
property, where there are about 100 men 
presently employed 

| found a great change in Cameron 
Bay, after an interval of three years, there 
being practically no activity in the Bay 
itself, only two mining properties Eldorado 
and Bear Exploration and Radium Cor- 
poration were operating in this area. 

On July 19 our departure from Cameron 
Bay was delayed on account of bad weather 

fog at the Coppermine settlement. Fin- 
ally we left at 6 pm. and arrived at 
Coppermine at 7.45 p.m. just as the fog 
closed in again 

July 20: We planned to fly to Cam- 
bridge Bay on this morning, but were 
delayed by fog until 1.30 p.m. when it 
cleared in the vicinity of Coppermine 
sufficiently for us to take off. We had not 
proceeded far before we again encountered 
fog, and it was necessary to climb above 
it, and to fly over it for a distance of 
approximately sixty miles when Tree River 
reached. Here fog was left behind 
but the water underneath gave place to 
ice, which had not yet broken up. On 
reaching Cambridge Bay, our vessel, the 

St. Roch” was seen in the harbour, which 
had been reported by wireless to be free 
of ice. Our vessel was riding at anchor 
trimmed in the proper marine style 
[he harbour was found to be clear of ice, 
so we landed alongside the “St. Roch.” 
Its crew was found to be in splendid condi- 
tion with Sergeant Mackensen in charge 
of the detachment, and Sergeant Larsen 
in charge of the navigation. After spend- 
ing a few hours at Cambridge Bay it was 
decided that it would be wise to take 
advantage of the fine weather and return 
as soon as possible to Coppermine. The 
return flight was carried out under ideal 
conditions until we neared Coppermine, 
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where we found the fog had settled down 
again. It thus became necessary for us to 
continue our flight to Cameron Bay, where 
we landed just at midnight. At this season 
of the year the sun was still slightly above 
the horizon at midnight, and provided 
sufficient light for landing. At this point, 
the pilot showed great skill in getting the 
plane safely on to the water under most 
difficult conditions, as the water was very 
glassy, and the high hills around the Bay 
were reflected in the water. The flight 
from the Coppermine to Cambridge Bay 
and return to Cameron Bay was one of 
the most exé¢iting and interesting expe- 
rience of the whole journey. The country 
seen during this flight was barren and 
desolate in the extreme and most uninviting 
in every way 

July 21: 


until 2.15 p.m 


Remained at Cameron Bay 
in order to give the pilot 


a rest and the aircraftsman a chance to 
check over the engine and air frame. We 
arrived at Fort Norman at 445 pm 


encountering fog over part of Great Bear 


Lake and low clouds along Great Bear 
River. Owing to the low clouds, we 


flew low along the river, and had an 
excellent opportunity of noting that con- 


siderable progress had been made in 
improving the tractor road along the 


Great Bear River. The road seemed to be 
in fair condition, and about fifty men were 
working on it 


July 22: Left Fort Norman in the 
morning and visited Good Hope and 
Arctic Red River en route to Aklavik, 


reaching the latter place at 3 p.m. Found 
everything at the above mentioned detach- 
ments in good order 

July 23: Inspected the Sub-Division 
at Aklavik, both personnel and buildings, 
and on the afternoon of the same day we 
flew north to Richards Island, and paid a 
visit to the reindeer herd, taking Doctor 
Urquhart with us. We first spotted the 
herd from the air, and saw that about 
half of it was grazing whilst the other half 
was massed along the seashore, trying to 
escape the flies and mosquitoes. We 
landed quite close to the herd, and walked 
along the shore right up to it, and found 
that the section which had been down by 
the water was climbing the bank, so that 
soon we saw the four thousand reindeer 
together in one herd. They presented a 
wonderful sight and appeared to be in good 
condition. Photographs of the herd were 
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Fort Chipewyan Settlement, Alberta 


VUicMurray to Waterways—along Clearwater River, Alberta 





Townsite and beach, Prince Albert National Park 


of the Mackenzie River, North Western Territories 











taken both from the ground and trom the 
air The herd is said to include one 
thousand fauns. We saw the new corrals 
being built for the herd on Richards Island, 
and also had views of the summer and 
winter camps near Kitte-gazuit 

July 24: We took off from Aklavik 
at 5.15 am. bound for Dawson. We 
arrived at Old Crow detachment on the 
Porcupine River at 7.30 a.m., having had 
a splendid flight over the Mackenzie and 
Richardson Mountains, having followed 
the Husky, Rat, Bell and Porcupine 
Rivers. These rivers and the mountainous 
country reminded me of the wonderful 
patrols which had been carried out in 
bygone years by members of this Force 
between Dawson and Fort Macpherson; 
also the loss of Inspector Fitzgerald, and 
the three men with him, in the year 1911, 
through losing their way in this wild, rough 


country. It also called to mind the exciting 
hunt which our Force had in following 


Trapper Johnson through the same area 
From Old Crow, we proceeded later in the 
morning down the Porcupine River to Fort 
Yukon, Alaska. Here we were most hospit- 
ably received and given breakfast, as in 
1933, by Doctor and Mrs. Burke. From 
Fort Yukon, we followed up the Yukon 
River to Dawson, where we arrived at 


5 p.m., after having encountered several 
rain storms 
July 25: Spent this day in Dawson, 


inspecting our Division there and finding 
it to be in excellent order 


July 26: Took off from Dawson at 
5.15 am. and arrived at Whitehorse at 
8.30 am. Had an exciting landing and 


take-off on the White Horse River, where 
the current must be about twelve miles an 
hour, with dangerous eddies. However, 
the skill of the pilot saved the plane from 
damage. Flew on to Carcross after inspect- 
ing the local detachment at Whitehorse 
and arrived there at 10.45 a.m 

July 27: Instead of returning to the 
valley of the Mackenzie River by the way 
we had come, a decision was reached to 


take the cross country route from Car- 
cross to Simpson. We had a splendid 
flight to the Lower Post in Northern 


British Columbia, at the junction of the 
Liard and Peace Rivers, where we re- 
fuelled. Was much interested in_ this 
section of the country from a flying point 
of view, as undoubtedly this route will be 
flown frequently in future, as it is one of 
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the great routes from the United States 
and Canada to the Far East. A good deal 
of the country from Dawson to Lower 
Post, thence on to Peace River would 
appear to be quite suitable for landplanes 
as it is possible to construct a good aero- 


drome at many points. After leaving 
Lower Post we followed the Liard and 


soon encountered bad weather. We found 
the weather and visibility bad over the 
Liard Canyons and Hells Gate, but 
eventually emerged into fine weather near 
the junction of the South Nahanni River 
with the Liard. During the afternoon 
we had a forced landing on the Liard, due 
to a severe rain storm, eventually reaching 
Simpson at about 4 pm. By taking the 
short route from Carcross to Simpson, we 
saved four or five days flying. At Fort 
Simpson, | again met Father Gatey, a 
friend of my son when he was stationed 
at Great Bear Lake and whom I| had met 
at Norman, Great Bear Lake, three years 
previously. Father Gatey was good enough 
to send us a supply of delicious fresh eggs 
and cream from the Mission 


July 28: From Fort Simpson, we flew 
to Reliance at the eastern end of Great 
Slave Lake via Providence. We found 
Reliance to be a very attractive place, but 
in our Opinion, not quite so beautiful as 
Cameron Bay. Fort Reliance is one of 
our most isolated detachments, it being on 
the borders of the Barren Lands and at 
the western extremity of the Thelon Game 
Reserves 

July 29: We left Fort Reliance at 
10 am. and flew to Makoie Narrows 
situated between Lakes Aylmer and Clin- 
ton Colden. This point is right out on 
the Barren Lands, and here we found a 
flight of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
established, doing aerial survey work on 
the Back River. After enjoying luncheon 


with the Officers of the Air Force, and 
refuelling our plane, we continued our 


flight at noon across the Barren Lands 
and the Thelon Game Sanctuary, following 
the Hanbury and Thelon Rivers. Nothing 
much of interest was noted except one or 
two musk oxen at the junction of the 
rivers at Grassy Island. However, when 
about thirty miles east of Beverley Lake we 
noticed a herd of thirteen musk oxen, and 
flew down low to take pictures. They gal- 
loped away in great fright, but eventually 
adopted their usual defensive formation 
with their heads pointing outwards. After 
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remaining in formation for a time, they 
again took fright and galloped away at 
a rapid pace in a column of sections 
Seeing this herd of musk oxen gave us 
guite a thrill, and it is hoped that the 
photographs which we took of them will 
turn out well. Arrived at Baker Lake at 
4+ pm. and found that it was not entirely 
clear of ice, but the pilot was able to effect 
a safe landing. Our detachment is being 
closed at this place, and is being re-opened 
at Point Eskimo, upon the Hudson Bay 
\lthough the mosquitoes were bad at 
nearly every point of landing, | think they 
were the worst of all at this point 


July 30 We left at 9 am. for 
Chesterfield, arriving at 11 am. Found 
that Baker Lake and Chesterfield Inlet 


were not clear of ice, but there were certain 
open places where we could have landed 
had the necessity arisen. We spent only 
a few hours at Chesterfield, where | 
inspected the detachment and was also 
shown over the Hospital by Bishop Tur- 
guetil. Our departure from Chesterfield 
was a hurried one, as the fog began to roll 
in from the Bay. By the time we took 
off it was necessary to climb several 
hundred feet in order to get above the fog 
and to fly over to the southward for a 
considerable distance before finally getting 
clear of it. Inspected Point Eskimo from 
the air, but did not land, and arrived at 
Fort Churchill at 4 pm. On the way 
down the coast and in the harbour at 
Churchill we saw numerous white whales, 
a good many Eskimo settlements and also 
many large flocks of birds whose identity 
was not established. After spending a 
couple of hours at Churchill and inspecting 
the detachment, proceeded to Ilford, on 
the Hudson's Bay Railway, and came into 
the region of the forest fires, which were 
found to be raging throughout Manitoba 
and Ontario. We remained at _ Ilford 
during the night and found it to be an 
important air base used by the Canadian 
Airways for their work into the God's 
Lake country 
July 31: Left 
and arrived at Norway 


Ilford at 10.55 
House at 


a.m 
12.40 
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p.m [he inhabitants were excited over 
a new gold find forty miles up the Nelson 
River. Proceeded from Norway House 
to Berens River and Lac du Bonnet, 
arriving at the latter place at 645 p.m 
Remained a day at this point so as to 
allow a thorough overhaul of engine and 
aircraft. Inspected the local detachment 

August 2: Proceeded to Fort Frances, 
thence to Sault Ste. Marie via Ile Royale 


Keweena and White Fish Point. The 
flight was somewhat difficult owing to 
poor visibility due to numerous forest 
fires 

August 3 Flew from Sault Ste 


Marie to Ottawa via Sudbury, thence to 
Ottawa without incident. During the last 
four or five days of our flight, the pilot 
was much bothered by bad visibility due 
to numerous forest fires, which | mentioned 
before 

The Royal Canadian Air Force supplied 
the personnel and equipment for the trip 
Che pilot was Flight Lieut. R. C. Gordon, 
and Sergeant Pritchard the air engineer 
[he aircraft was a Fairchild 71 on floats 
| cannot praise too highly the excellent 
way in which the trip was arranged by 
the Air Force and carried out by Flight 


Lieut. R. C. Gordon and Sergeant Prit- 
chard. All plans were carried out smoothly 


and according to schedule, and there were 
no difficulties of any kind with either 
aircraft or engine. The flying time for the 
entire journey was one ‘hundred and ten 
hours, and the distance covered was 
approximately eleven thousand miles. We 
actually only flew on twenty-five days of 
the thirty that we were away from home 
The party was never delayed more than half 
a day at a time by bad weather, and only 
twice was it necessary to land and wait for 
improved weather conditions—this in spite 
of travelling through the great heat wave 
right up to the ice bound Arctic Coast, 
through fog and smoke of forest fires, and 
through some of the most remote and 
barren districts of Canada. The pilot and 
air-craftsman both deserve the highest 
possible praise for their splendid work 





Labine Point, looking north. Eldorado Mine in centre 


Vusk-oxen in defensive formation 








Ice in mid-summer 
presented in ever 
changing picture 


Cambrid;s Ba\ 
region St. Roch 
in the harbour 


‘The reindeer herd 
presented a wonder- 
ful sight 
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THE BASQUES 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


N the days of the great earthquakes, runs an old 
Canadian legend, a Redskin Chief named 
Lenni Lenape married a Basque Princess who died 
leaving an only daughter called Alta. An ancient 
prophecy foretold a tragic destiny for the issue of 
this mixed marriage, which could only be averted 
by the birth of a child whose father should be free 
of the mingling of red and white. This might 
have come to pass, for Atla fell in love with a 
white trapper, John Norton, and went with him 
to seek marriage at the hands of the priest of 
Mamelons in the dune region near Tadousac. On 
the way thither they were surprized by a forest 
fire which overtook them in spite of their frantic 
haste. Licked by the flames, they threw them- 
selves into the waters of the Saguenay River 
Rescued, they were taken to lTadousac, but at 
the very moment when they were about to receive 
the nuptial blessing, a dark cloud spread over the 
countryside, and earth took back to her bosom the 
caughter of her oldest race. The tale is told that 
she still sleeps on the summit of the rock from 
which she flung herself into the waters 
[here is probably more fancy than fact in the 
legend of Mamelons quoted by Miss Catherine 
Hale in her “Legends of the St. Lawrence, but 
Basque traditions in Canada go back to the 
earliest history of tre Dominion. The first whalers 
of Europe, after the Norsemen, the Basques 
pursued the whale into northern waters when it 
grew scarce in the Bay of Biscay. This took them 
first to Newfoundland, and then, early in the 
sixteenth century, to the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
(where they left their name in the Ile aux Basques), 
Hudson Bay and Labrador. Although modern 
philology has been unable to discover anything in 
common between the Indian languages of Canada 
and the mysterious Basque tongue, there has 
always been a tradition that such a connection 
existed. In 1610 Pierre de Lancre, who was sent 
down to the Basque Country from Bordeaux to 
extirpate witchcraft, was told that “the Canadians 
trafficked with the French in no other language 
than that of the Basques.” An older document 
is even more explicit. “From the earliest times,” 
its says, “when the Basques fished for whale and 
cod in the Gulf of St. Lawrence they made friends 
with all the savages of that country particularly 
with a nation called Esquimaux, which has always 
keen and still is intractable with other nations 
and since their language was absolutely different 
they formed a sort of lingua franca composed of 
Basque and two other different languages of these 
savages, by means of which they all understood 
each other very well.” 





The Navarrese Ingu 
rutxo Dantza, one of 


the few Basque dances 


in which women join in 


nineptins 


Sebastian 


On the Vionday after 
Ascension Day little 
boys do the Spanish 
Basque sword and stick 
dances before wumages of 
San Martin de la 
Asuncion at Beasain 
m Guipuzcoa 














The rivalry of the English and Dutch 
threatened the Basque supremacy in whal- 
ing, and the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
virtually drove them from the northern 
seas, with the result that for the last two 
or three centuries Basque emigration and 
overseas initiative have been directed 
towards Central and South rather than 
North America. In their own country, 
however, the Basques still preserve the 
qualities of courage and energy which 
distinguished them as pioneers in Canada 
[here are about three-quarters of a 
million of them, divided between France 
and Spain, the majority being found in 
the latter. The whole Basque Country 
only covers about a hundred miles of 
coastline, from Bayonne to Bilbao, and is 
nowhere more than about seventy miles 
deep 

When did the Basques settle in their 
present mountainous home? And whence 
did they come? Those are questions which 
will never be answered with any certainty 
in spite of the many guesses which have 
been hazarded, linking them up with 
furthest Asia, North Africa and even the 
lost Atlantis. The theory most generally 
accepted to-day is that they are a remnant 
of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of Europe 
and the oldest in that continent, if not in 
the world, to have preser\ ed their racial 
purity and their language. That language 
contrary to widely held impressions, has 
no more in common with French or 
Spanish than with the Indian tongues of 
Canada. Primitive in construction and 
vocabulary, it is unique in the world and 
offers no help towards solving the problems 
of Basque origins 


Neither in physique nor in character 
do the Basques bear any resemblance to 
their French and Spanish neighbours 
The physical type is immediately recogniz- 
able by the square-set shoulders recalling 
archaic statuary ; the vast, powerful breadth 
of the back, slightly stooped by centuries 
of rude toil: the short neck, lean triangular 
face with pointed chin and high cheek- 
bones, keen eyes and long, thin nose 
hooked at the bridge but straightening 
again at the tip: the firm poise, and the 
springy elastic gait 
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In character the Basques incline to the 
Nordic rather than to the Latin. They are 
northern in their reticence and dignified 
reserve, in their high spirits amongst them- 
selves and aloofness where strangers are 
concerned, and in their deep attachment to 
ancient traditions. Their external gravity 
is at first sight apt to deceive the foreigner 
Not until he comes to know them well 
will he divine the shrewd, almost sly sense 
of humour with which they look out on 
the world. Two anecdotes will illustrate 
this. A friend of mine one day was 
watching the famous Basque game of 
pelote. Next to her was a wizened old 
man who was obviously enjoying the 
match with an expert appreciation of all 
the finer points. A chance word revealed 
that he was one of the famous players of 
bygone times, and he began to regale my 
friend with countless stories of his past 
triumphs. “Then did you never have 
any defeats ?, she asked him slyly after a 
while. “Of course, he replied with a 
twinkle in his eye, but it is my opponents 
who will tell you the story of those. 


One market day | was at Tardets in 
the French province of Soule, the highlands 
of the Basque Country. Some farmers 
pointed out to me a little old man dressed 
in the characteristic short, black smock 
béret and spotlessly clean white shirt 
collarless and fastened with a stud. He 
lived with his children and grandchildren 
on a farm four hours away on donkey- 
hack, they told me, but although he was 
over seventy he never missed a market 
day and was generally among the last to 
leave. One day his family had as usual 
set off homewards, leaving him with some 
boon companions at the inn. All that 
night he did not return, and at dawn his 
anxious relations set out to look for him 
Neither on the road nor in Tardets itself 
could they find any trace of him. Return- 
ing sadly home, one of them suddenly 
thought of looking in the stable. There 
in its stall, was the donkey peacefully 
browsing, with the old man still on its 
hack, fast asleep 

[he Basque is essentially an outdoor 
man, and to this must be attributed in 
great part the splendid vigour and health- 
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iness of the race. Although, especially on 
the Spanish side of the frontier, there is 
a Basque upper and middle class, the great 
majority of the people are peasants, tilling 
the soil or gaining a precarious livelihood 
from fishing and seafaring. Just as his 
work takes him outdoors, so does the 
Basque choose recreations which will train 
his eye and exercise his muscles. The 
game of pelote is too well known to need 
description, and is played to-day as far 


afield as Cairo, Shanghai, Buenos Ayres 
and Mexico City. Equally famous are 
the Basques as dancers. Voltaire des- 
cribed them in a frequently misquoted 


passage as ‘the people who dwell, or rather 
who leap, at the foot of the Pyrenees 

and the witch-hunting Pierre de Lancre 
refers to their “love of the dance, which 


they practise both night and day,’ “A 
child,” wrote Le Pays only fifty years 
later, “knows how to dance before it can 


call its father or its nurse by name 


[he dance which the casual visitor is 
most likely to see is the coastal Fandango 
[his, however, is not a true Basque dance 
but a fairly recent importation from Spain 
[he ancient, traditional Basque dances 
are more ceremonial affairs for men alone 
and are generally kept for special occasions 
They include the Mutil Dantza or Saut 
Basque, the Sword and Stick dances of 
Spanish Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya and the 
Cavalcades and Mascarades of French 
Basse-Navarre and Soule. The skill and 
agility of these shepherds, farm-hands and 
village artisans has to be seen to be 
believed. I have seen them do high kicks 
which bring the whole foot to the ankle 
above the level of the head, and triple 
entrechats such as few but the brightest 
stars of the Russian Ballet can attain. 
In the famous Wine Glass Dance of Soule, 
the Hobby Horse Dancer, whose “mount” 
prevents him from seeing his feet, leaps 
on to a glass full of wine, stands poised 
upon it on one foot while he sketches the 
Sign of the Cross with the other, and then 
with a mighty bound springs clear without 
spilling a drop of the liquid 


One of the most elaborate dances, that 
of the “Satans— 
performances 


is reserved for the extra- 


ordinary, called Pastorales 


Nov ember 


1936 


which are but rarely seen nowadays 
[hese are out-door plays, purely mediaeval! 
in technique, in which, whatever the 
subject, whether biblical, historical or 
legendary, the characters are divided into 
two camps invariably called “Christians 
and “Turks,” although in point of fact 
they may represent Israelites and Cana- 
anites, Medes and Persians, French and 
English or, in the most modern example 
Allies and German. In these, as in the 
ceremonial dances, no women take part 
the female roles being played by men 
They are full of queer anachronisms. In 
one play Jerusalem is destroyed by heavy 
artillery, and in another St. Eustace aims 
a shot-gun at the miraculous stag. The 
King of Persia concludes an alliance with 
the King of Wallachia, and the inhabitants 
of Sodom are dignified with the names ot 
Cocor, Patar, Mademoiselle Maneton and 
Mademoiselle Catilie, while Charlemagne 
and Nebuchadnezzar wear the insignia of 
the Legion of Honour 

The athletic skill of the Basque, beside 
being exhibited in such sports as boxing 
pelote and football, is displayed in a 
number of purely local field-events. These 
include competitions in log-hewing, stone- 
boring, stone-lifting and throwing the 
palanka, a sort of heavy javelin. Paolino 
Uzcudun, the Basque boxer, first found 
fame as an aizkolari (log-hewer) in his 
native village of Regil. In November 
1935, at Eibar, one Errekartetxo lifted a 
stone, weighing 280 pounds, thirty-one 
times in ten minutes 

Their great conservatism and love of 
tradition has resulted among the Basques 
in the preservation of a wonderful store of 
ancient folk-song and legend. Some of 
their ballads preserve orally the stories 
of events known to have occurred as long 
ago as the fifteenth century. The legends 


belong mostly to the common stock of 
European myths and fairy-tales. Some of 


the humorous stories are more original 
Many of these concern the apocryphal 
wanderings of Our Lord and St. Peter 
through the Basque Country. In one of 
them St. Peter finds a woman and a demon 
quarrelling and cuts off both their heads 
in punishment. Our Lord reproves him 
for his impetuosity, and in his haste to 
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make amends St. Peter puts them on again Jenak Bat (All are one). Yet the Navar- 
the wrong way round, “which the rese have joined the insurgents, and the 
narrator concludes with a sly smile Nationalists of Guipuzcoa and Vizcaya 
explains a lot of things! have thrown in their lot with the govern 


[lo those who know and love their ment. But it is impossible to believe that 
beautiful land of mountain, valley and _ that indomitable race, primitive and robust 
seashore it is terrible to think that it upright and honourable, will not emerge 
should have been visited by the horrors strengthened out of adversity. For their 
of civil war. Almost equally terrible does stock is as healthy and vigourous to-da\ 
it seems that the issues at stake should as ever it was in the remote past before 
have split into two factions a race so the European nations we know had left 
s the steppes of Central Asia 


conscious of its unity that its motto 
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\ group of Carnival dancers called “Volants” in scarlet berets and flowing ribtons at Ispoure 
near St. Jean Pied de Port 











j The magnificent Hobby Horse with his Man-Woman attendant who appear in the Mascarades 
of French-Basque Soule and execute the sensational Wine Glass Dance. 














YOUNG CANADA GOES EXPLORING 


by NICHOLAS IGNATIEFF 


HERE is some inexpressible lure to the 
Peace River country, not only because 
the last great frontier in 
still preserving much of 
the pioneer spirit; nor because of its 
physical beauty, although its pleasant 
valley parklands, studded with lakes and 
watered by numerous streams, its majestic 
views extending to the snow-peaked Rockies 

in some places a hundred miles distant 
surpass anything to be seen in the Canadian 
West. Ihe Peace River district derives 
ts particular atmosphere, difficult to 
define, from the fact that it is a world unto 
itself literally torn from the rest of 
\lberta and British Columbia and Canada 
tor that matter. Between two and three 
hundred miles of forests separate it from 
the settled areas to the south. As soon as 
ore boards a train of the Alberta Northern 
Railway at Edmonton, and begins to rock 
and creak up the rough track towards the 
northwest feels a thrill at leaving 
something old and staid behind; facing 
something new and adventurous ahead. 

Having worked on railway construction 
north of the Peace, and travelled exten- 
sively in that country | had caught some 
of this spirit, the spirit of the last 
rontier. [Therefore when some of the boys 
it Upper Canada College suggested we 
10 on a trip summer, | thought 
mmediately of the Peace 

[hey should experience that pioneering 


it is probably 
the northwest 


one 


last 


spirit to which Canada can point with 
pride, and which, unfortunately, has almost 
entirely disappeared. It has meant more 
than exploitation, individualism, hard- 
ships and lack of social or economic 
organization these were its worst 
features [here was courage determina- 


tion, optimism and comradeship in that 
spirit 

[he party consisted of eleven boys from 
15 to 20 years of age: John Poupore, Bud 
lawson, Peter Cragg, Bob Forbes, John 
Weir, Dick Medland, Dick Hilborn, J. R 


Woods, and Audy Reid, of Upper Canada 
College; Watson Evans, of Jarvis Street 
Collegiate, and John Harcourt, of the 
School of Practical Science. Fred Foster, 
whom we picked up at Nakina, was our 


medical adviser 


»'* } mpber v 


revgroun 


In Edmonton, after a marvelous exhibi- 
tion of typically western hospitality, our 
car was attached to the ‘Muskeg Special 
as the train operating to the Peace River 
district twice a week is known colloquially 
Here the educational value of the trip 
began in earnest. On the train was a 
member of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police stationed in the district He was one 
of those unassuming men who appealed 
very much to the boys, kept them engrossed 
with stories of the country and the Force. 
\nother passenger was a member of the 
British Columbia Provincial Police, whose 
work consisted largely of investigating 
families on relief in the “Bristish Columbia 
Bloc.” He gave a vivid picture of the extra- 
ordinary conditions now existing in this 
area of wonderful potentialities, where about 
seventy-five per cent. of the settlers 
are “on the dole. The most vivid per- 
sonality on the train was the conductor 
who expounded the benefits of Social- 
ism and the unfairness of the _ present 
system in forceful but unprintable terms 
[he boys wished they knew more about 
economics to put up a better front against 
his onslaught. Later, on the trip, we had 
political and economic arguments around 


the camp fire, one of the chief bones of 
contention being Alberts Social Credit 
scheme. That is exactly what I wanted 


the boys to get, some realization of what 
people in other parts of Canada were 
thinking and doing 


Because of the unfavourable weather 
a day was spent at the ranch of our out- 
fitter, A. L. “Bert Osborne, situated on 
the Wapiti River ten miles’ from 


Wembley. Here were assembled the horses 
food and equipment required on our 
expedition. The party consisted of eight- 
een persons, as Mr. Osborne took four 
guides and packers besides himself. He 
had not been over the whole route before, 
never having hunted south of the head- 


waters of the Kakwa River. We would 
have been unable to secure any guides 


in the Peace River district who had made 
the journey, as no pack outfit had gone 
all the way through on this mountain route 
to Robson. Hunting parties from the 
north go down to the headwaters of the 


Db 


alls with Mount Robson in the background: Bob Forbes, one of the bovs on the party in the 
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Kakwa, and a few come up from Robson 
and Jasper, but the trails proved they 
were not very frequent 

[he chief guide, Adam Kenney, is 
one of the most remarkable Indians | 
have ever met, his cheerful and humorous 
disposition being a constant source of joy 
on the trail. He worked hard and was 
considerate of the horses, walking more 
that half the total journey of nearly three 
hundred miles, on foot, in order to spare 
his horse as much as possible 

Besides the eighteen saddle horses 
we took fourteen pack horses to carry the 
twelve hundred pounds of food, sleeping 
bags, personal baggage, three, ten by 
twelve foot tents and other camp equipment 
We had forty dozen fresh eggs with us, some 
of which were still fresh and unbroken at 
the end of the nineteen day trip. Osborne 
had eleven of his own horses, the others 
being obtained from settlers. Some of 
these were ordinary work horses, and only 
two were shod. It is a marvel how these 
heavy animals stood the strain of this hard 
journey, floundering through muskeg 
scrambling through heavy bush, clamber- 
ing up steep mountains over rock and 
snow, even with as much as one hundred 
and eighty pounds on their backs. And it 
was the heavier and bigger horses that 
stood the test best, coming through in 
good shape despite the fact they lived 
exclusively on the pastures we camped on 
[he most popular members of our horse 
band were three young colts, which 
accompanied us all the way, one of which 
was not more than ten days old at the 
Start 

On Sunday, July 5, when the weather 
cleared, we made a start by crossing the 
Wapiti River on a government ferry 
[he ground was very wet and the swamps 
full of water, but for the first fifteen miles 
we had a fair settlement road to follow 
It was pleasant parkland with frequent 
meadows in which orange tiger lilies grew 
in profusion. Here and there we came 
across a settler; nearly all of them on 
relief. 

Twenty-four miles from the Wapiti 
saw the end of all settlement and we felt 
the thrill of explorers heading into virgin 
country 

Our routine: At five oclock a couple 
of men would round up the horses. After 
three days they were not tethered, but 
allowed to pasture freely, and only once 
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did they work as far as four miles from 
camp during the night. At 5.30 we had 
breakfast, though when finally entering 
British Columbia, we forgot to set our 
watches back an hour so that, according to 
sun time at Robson, we were having it at 
four am. If the boys had only known! 
The mistake was all the more easy to 
make since, in the Peace River District 
there was very little darkness. At mid- 
night there was still a streak of light in 
the north; enough by which to read out- 
side, while the sun rose soon after three. 

After breakfast the horses were saddled 
and packed. The boys were responsible 
for saddling and unsaddling their own 
mounts and helping to assemble _ the 
baggage. One or two became quite expert 
at throwing the diamond hitch on the pack 
horses. 

We generally got under way at 8.30, 
and marched till we made camp in the 
afternoon There was no stop for lunch 
except for a halt of fifteen minutes to eat 
our bannock, cheese and jam. _ The length 
of the day depended on the distance to 
a good camping spot with plenty of feed 
for our horses. We figured on camping 
between two and four oclock, but there 
were tough days, when we did not stop 
till evening, and once we were on the trail 
for almost twelve hours. The horses 
averaged almost three miles an hour at 
the start, but, towards the end, even 
in good going, they could not make more 
than two miles in an hour. The pack 
horses were allowed to go loose on the 
trail, and it was amusing to watch them 
fight and keep their places, kicking and 
biting at those which tried to get ahead of 
them in line 

After the first day the weather cleared, 
while it was generally sunny and warm, 
with light west and southwest breezes, 
a shower would drench us almost, every 
day for the first two weeks. The previous 
rains, however, had soaked the soil and 
even the jackpine ridges were muddy and 
wet, while the muskegs, short stretches of 
which were frequent the ‘first few days, 
provided extremely difficult going for the 
horses 

On the second day out from the Wapiti 
we made camp on Pinto Creek, and on the 
third beside Muddy Creek, which belied 
its name, being clear and cold like most 
of the streams we crossed flowing through 
attractive rolling parkland. From the 

















Muddy we climbed over the first ridge of 
foothills, rising to an elevation of four 
thousand feet, into the valley of the Cut 


bank River 


[he views 
the high rolling 
variety of landscapes 
matic pastures abounded with meadow 
sweet, tall, brilliant lark spur, peavine 
blue bells, daisies and buttercups. The 
orange tiger lilies had disappeared, and 
we saw them no more. Groves of silvery 
poplars were plentiful, with an occasional 
good stand of spruce and jackpine. Look- 
ing back from the top of the ridge we could 
see the whole amphitheatre of hills fading 
out into a beautiful pale blue along the 
horizon; only slightly darker than the blue 
of the sky. It was the fertile plateau of 
the Peace River we were leaving behind 
[hrough a corner of the foothills in the 
northwest we got a glimpse of the snow- 
covered mountains 


became more exciting, as 
country presented a 
Luscious and aro- 


[he valley of the Cutbank River was 
one of the most attractive | have ever seen 
It gave the impression of a lovely park with 
its flat, green, flower bedecked meadows 


scattered clusters of cheery poplars 
surrounded by tall-timbered hills We 
crossed this clear, swift-running stream 


eleven times before we made camp 

We came across from the Cutbank by 
following pretty Wolf Creek, climbing a 
high ridge and going down Fish and Red 
Stone Creeks. The trail was one made by 
our Indian guide, Adam Kenney, a number 
of years ago while trapping on the Kakwa 
Riv er 

Part of the day we made slow laborious 
progress through jackpine and spruce brulé 
lhe presence of fire-scarred areas was all 
too frequent in the foothill country 
_ We were looking forward to seeing the 
IXakwa because it was our gateway to the 
mountains. Furthermore, according to the 
guides, it was a great game and fishing 
country. As one of them put it, “Youll 
have to hide behind the trees to bait your 
hooks,” and we had one or two enthu- 
siastic fishermen in our party. The boys 
got a few speckled and rainbow trout the 


first evening but we soon learned that 
our expectations of seeing game and 
beautiful scenery were to be more than 
fulfilled 


_ For seven days we followed the course 
of the Kakwa:; first the main river and 
then its southern branch, which flows out 
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of Cecilia or Greenwater Lake. Every day 
the scenery had fresh surprises of loveliness 
to offer us. For three of these days our 
course carried us straight into the moun- 
tains, though not in the direction of our 
goal at Robson. Almost at the entrance 
to the mountains we stopped off for a 
day's rest at the lower falls on the Kakwa, 
a pretty waterfall some twenty feet high 
Here, in the deep clear pool below the 
falls, the fishing was truly grand. That 
first evening, after sunset, the boys caught 
twenty-five speckled trout. Our most 
enthusiastic fisherman, caught a _five- 
pounder and a couple of others weighing 
three pounds each. There were scenes of 
wild excitement as we watched the silvery 
monsters seize the bait in the clear waters 
helow the rocks, and shouted advice on 
how best to pull them out. The following 
morning we took photographs of them 
and then they disappeared at breakfast 

thirty-five pounds of fish among eighteen 
people. An amusing incident occurred here. 
One of our party caught his line on a rock 
and was forced to cut it adrift. Next morn- 
ing he pulled out a trout in whose stomach 
found his hook, bait and line and, 


Was 

only a little while later, another boy 
repeated this achievement. Nice obliging 
trout! 


We spent an enjoyable and lazy day, 
for some of us, at the falls. A few went 
climbing, while others fished and washed 
clothes. The latter was not the usual 
drudgery, when done on sunny rocks 
bathing tired feet in ice cold water and 
watching inquisitive trout sneak up, their 
spots gleaming gold at every swish of 
their tails 

lhe valley of the Kakwa, from where 
we struck it below Copton Creek to Green- 
water Lake, is lined with beautiful meadows 
ranging from a few acres in extent to the 
great grassy range near Cecilia Lake 
which is seven to eight miles long and in 
places, almost a mile wide. Between 
Copton Creek and Lynx Creek these 
meadows generally harbour one or more 
neat trapper’s cabins; all deserted in the 
summer. The trapping is still said to be 
good. Lynx, marten, fisher and some fox 
lower down the valley. Beyond Lynx 
Creek we did not see a human habitation 
until we struck log cabins at the foot of 
Mount Robson 

[he 
plentiful 


game in this valley was truly 
most of the forty-eight moose 
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seventy-eight cariboo and eleven deer woodland meadows lower down — white 


seen by members of the party during our 
trip, being in this valley. In Jasper Park we 
met a couple of grizzlies 
moose and a few deer. But in the Kakwa 
Valley, we met as many as a dozen moose 
and cariboo in a day, despite the fact we 
had a pack train of thirty-two horses and 
eighteen very noisy people. Moose and deer 
“licks —little round ponds which contain 
salt which the animals crave—were very 
frequent. They are prettty common any- 
where in the northwest but | have never 
seen them so thick as in the valley, and 
the natives claim they do not freeze over 
in winter. Moose, cariboo and deer con- 
gregate here in the evenings and early 


mornings. Farther up the mountain val- 
leys we frequently saw porcupines, the 
biggest and fattest | have ever seen, 


waddling away from such ‘‘licks” in broad 
daylight. The moose never stopped long 
to look at us, though we were very close 
to some of them at times. But the 
cariboo, especially the young bucks, were 
most inquisitive, and two we met at the 
top of the Great Shale Hill circled around 
our resting outfit, working in closer and 
closer to get a good look 


A few miles above the lower falls on the 


Kakwa River we crossed the British 
Columbia boundary, and that evening 
had the thrill of camping within close 


range of snowy peaks. Mount Jarvis and 
[epee Mountain stood silhouetted against 
the setting sun, and Kakwa Mountain 
dominated us to the East 


The following day we camped at the 
foot of Broadview Mountain, a couple of 
miles from Cecilia Lake, and decided to 
stay over a day toclimb the glacier, especi- 
ally as numbers of goats and cariboo could 
be seen. | did not realize till after | had 
seen the topographical survey maps how 
low were the mountains in this vicinity; 
ranging from 7,500 to 8,500 feet. They 
seemed so much higher because of the mass 
of snow and size of glaciers which crowned 
so many of them. I[n this northern 
latitude, permanent snow starts from 
6,000 feet, so that, even this year, with its 
exceptionally early and warm spring, there 
was snow everywhere, contributing much 
to the beauty of the scene Above the 
timber line, bright green grass stretched 
right up to the rock and snow. The higher 
meadows were a perfect riot of colour, and 
even flowers grew in profusion in the 
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a couple of 


rhododendron bushes, tall mauve-blue 
lupins, sweet-scented white and pink orchis 
and purple erigerons. But | have never 
been so struck by the beauty of mountain 
meadows anywhere as | was on Broad- 
view Mountain, where some patches were 
literally blue with forget-me-nots, in no 
way inferior to the garden variety; while 
other patches were white with anemones 
and globe-flowers, and yellow with marsh- 
marigolds. Here and there one saw heather 
and mauve-red flowering moss, together 
with violets and blue larebells in profusion 
The spreading greenness of the valley and 
the jewel-like miniature mountains, beauty 


as yet unspoiled by human hand, was 
really thrilling! 
Cecilia or Greenwater Lake is _per- 


fectly lovely—a body of deep, clear green- 
blue water over three miles long set amidst 
mountains, with a forest of great pine and 
spruce trees around its shores and green 
flowering meadows running up to the snow 
line. This was a mysterious lake, for 
maps showed it much farther north, 
situated in Alberta, whereas it is wholely 
in British Columbia 

From this point, real éxploration 
enhanced the interest of our journey, for 
none of our guides knew this route beyond 
Cecilia Lake, except Adam Kenney, who 
had been in and out of the country many 
years ago as a youth, and learned of it 
from Indians. We followed Cecilia Creek 
to its source in the glacier of Bastille 
Mountain, and climbed up a steep pass 
between Bastille and Coté Mountains 
into the valley of Sheep Creek This 
played a peculiar trick, not uncommon in 
the mountains, by disappearing into its 
gravelly bed and not reappearing for a 
couple of miles below We now turned 
south to follow down the height of land, 
keeping in high country, where the going 
was good and the feed plentiful, crossing 
and re-crossing the Rockies. On the first 
day after leaving Sheep Creek, for instance, 
we crossed the divide four times 

After a hard day on July 17 we camped 
in a beautiful spot among five small lakes 
situated at the headwaters of Muddy- 
water River. A swim in the cool waters 
of the lake and a big feed revived tired 
bodies and prepared us for yet harder 
going which the morrow held in store for 
us. The weather turned decidedly warmer 
and more settled, some of the boys not 








even sleeping in tents, though the nights 
were cool, ice forming in water pails on 
several occasions. But, we were camping 
at high elevations, and during the last 
eight days of our trip were never below 
4.800 feet. We were surprised by the 
absence of mosquitoes and flies. Even in 
the lower and wetter foothill country of 
the Peace River, mosquitoes did not 
bother us. Only on the British Columbia 
side of the mountains were they trouble- 
some for a couple of hours at sundown 
disappearing afterwards 

[he next day we crossed the Rockies 
twice again and in eight hours on the 
trail covered only thirteen miles. It was 
a hard climb up to 7,500 feet. The top 
Was a narrow wind-swept ridge a couple 
of hundred feet wide with precipitous sides 
to which masses of snow and ice clung 
Just as we reached the top, great thunder 
clouds gathered and a magnificent storm 
approached. | was afraid we might be 
enveloped in this storm right up among 
the clouds and the horses would become 
terror-stricken in such a dangerous spot 
Fortunately it passed quite close without 
touching us merely treating us to a grand 
spectacle. Ihe marvelous panorama of 
hundreds of miles of mountains in every 
direction was well worth the climb 

Our troubles were not over, for on this 
shaly ridge above the snow we could not 
find the slightest trace of horse tracks or 
trail to indicate a track down the mountain 
side. The guides trecked up and down 
the top, seeking some indication of a trail 
without success. At length we decided to 
attempt a descent along the safest looking 
route, and climbed down 2,500 feet of 
steep mountain-side over rocks, through 
an old burn, scrambling over fallen timbers 
and through green bush. Our horses 
behaved well and few packs needed fixing 
The boys proved pretty bright in han- 
dling their horses, though, in the steepest 
and worst places, most of them walked 

[he climb up Jackpine Pass at an 
elevation of 6,700 feet proved the steepest 
we had vet encountered, though much 
shorter than that up Great Shale Hill 
[he views were again gorgeous and from 
the top we could see clearly Mount Robson 
for the first time. Camp was made at 
an elevation of 5,700 feet, under Mount 
Chown, towering above us, but | am 
afraid the boys were too tired to enjoy 
the scenery, as it was then 8.30 oclock 


YOUNG CANADA GOES EXPLORING 


[he physique of the boys stood this test 
magnificently, and after a square meal at 
night one would not have thought they 
had just finished a hard day. The young- 
est member of the party, aged fifteen 
proved to be one of the hardiest. His horse 
became lame quite early on the trip, but 
he refused to ride another one, and walked 
On July 21 we crossed Bess Pass, which 
proved very difficult, into Jasper Park, and 
experienced trouble going down Chown 
Creek, which was a raging torrent due to 
the prevailing heat. Because of the altitude, 
we had not realized that even this district 
had suffered from an excessive heat wave 
during the last few days. We were just 
comfortably warm, except when climbing 
passes, and some of the boys rode with 
their shirts off and got fine coats of tan 
But we could see that all the streams and 
rivers were running high, and were told 
later that the Smokey River was higher 
than for years 

[he approach to Mount Robson was 
a marvelous climax. Except for a brief 
glimpse from the top of Jackpine Pass, it 
was hidden from view until the last 
moment Then, in quick succession, 
Mount Resplendent and Mount Robson 
appeared like visions of unreal and trans- 
cendent beauty in mantles of glittering, 
fresh snow against a cloudless, pale blue 
sky. Mount Robson towered right above 
us only four miles away, and we camped 
that night at its foot at an elevation of 
5.400 feet. Nobody bothered putting up 
tents and we slept under pine trees and 
the stars. I did not sleep however. The 
whole sight was entrancingly, excitingly 
lovely. The last rays of sun bathed the 
snow of the mountain a delicate crimson 
Then, storm clouds gathered and the giant 
was illuminated mysteriously by flashes 
of sheet lightning; finally, the night 
cleared and all the stars came out, the 
great mountain seeming to retreat into 
the mystic distance and shed almost a 
light of its own. The pines sang softly 
overhead and a clear mountain stream 
burbled at our feet throughout the most 
beautiful night | had ever experienced. The 
next day, July 23, we descended the 
gorgeous valley of the Thousand Falls, 
where the Robson River leaps down pre- 
cipitous cliffs or rushes in a mad race 
through foaming rapids 

On July 24 we regretfully said good-bye 
to our five guides and good campanions at 
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Mt. Saurian centre—Jackpine River valley in lower middle 


The last ford. Crossing the Robson River below Mt. Robson 





























Robson Station. The trip was ended. For 
all of us it was an unforgettable experience 
In nineteen days we covered over two 
hundred and ninety miles Except for 
the one horse we left behind, no accident 
marred the way 

Canadian environment could be utilized 
to a tar greater extent in the dev elopment 
of character and the production of men the 
Lominion most needs to tackle its urgent 
problems. If educational, hard explora- 
tion journeys of this © nature other 
similar experiences were provided for boys 
of secondary schools, and on a scholar- 
ship basis for those who could not afford 


or 


YOUNG CANADA GOES EXPLORING 


the expense of travel, much could be 
done to educate young men to a realiza- 
tion of the great work of physical develop- 
ment which Canada, has still before her 
\ taste might be inculcated for hard work 


on frontier development that is more 
important to the Dominion than over- 
crowding ‘white-collar’ professions. <A 


broader understanding of the sectional 
problems of the country, so acute because 
of her vast extent and sparse population, 
might be given with a real comradeship 
and sense co-operation which hard 
living out of doors gralts into character 
Canada can provide all this for the asking 
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»f the ammunition plant at Brownsburg as it appears to-day 


h hangs conspicuously at the entrance 














BROWNSBURG 


by CLIFFORD WILSON 


F all the innumerable illustrations that 

enlivened a certain Canadian history 
book to which | was exposed at school 
none appealed to my curiosity more than 
the photo of bearded Captain Howard and 
his gatling gun. It touched the youthful 
imagination at once, because it showed 
the gallant captain, not only sitting at the 
controls of the very “Gat used by him 
at the battles of Fish Creek and Batoche, 
but doing so in a photographer's studio 
complete with regulated lighting and scenic 
backdrop. And the enquiring mind was 
led to wonder thereby, not only how many 
whooping Indians in full war-paint that 
deadly weapon had caused to bite the dust 
but how the photographer had got 
it into his studio 

\ll this made it a picture to be remem- 
bered ; and so it was with a sense of finishing 
a half-read tale that, last summer, | came 
“Gat Howard's story 


also 


across the rest of 


in the most unlikely place I could 
conceive ol 

Its a far cry from Batoche, Saskat- 
chewan, to Brownsburg, Quebec — 1,500 


miles to be approximate—yet that is where 
| discovered the rest of the tale. Mr 
(. E. Richardson, works manager of the 
ammunition factory at Brownsburg, spun 
it out as he showed me about the factory 
and the pretty little town that has grown 
up around it 

It appears that Captain A. L. Howard 
was an American officer, whom the Cana- 
dian Government had imported to operate 
a couple of Gatling guns it had purchased 
from below the border. But hardly had 
he arrived, than the Northwest Rebellion 
of 1885 broke out, and Howard and his 
guns were rushed west with General 
Middleton's forces to help quell the 
uprising. The rebels having been suitably 
subdued at Batoche, he returned to 
Ottawa the hero of the hour—or at least 
one of them—and like many another war 
veteran, began to look for a job. Then 
to his amazement and satisfaction, he dis- 
covered that the Dominion of Canada did 
not possess one single cartridge factory to 
supply the needs of her soldiers and 
sportsmen. He therefore drew up plans 


for one, put them before several influential 
Canadians, and with their help founded 
the Dominion Cartridge Co. Ltd., incor- 
porated in May 1886 with a capital of 
$100,000, “for the manufacture and sale 
of cartridges, shells, etc. 

Hon. J. J. C. Abbott, Government 
leader in the Senate, was elected president, 


and Hon. John Hamilton, Andrew Allan 
J. Hodgson, and T. C. Brainerd, president 
of the Hamilton Powder Co., were the 


other corporate members. The Hamilton 
Powder Co. owned an idle black-powder 
mill at Brownsburg, which had _ been 
started by a local farmer's son, Daniel 
Smith, six years before, and it was decided 
to reopen it and build the cartridge works 
alongside 

“Gat Howard was made works man- 
ager, and lost no time in getting things 
going. In August 1886 he imported four 
skilled machinists from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and several carloads of machinery 
and by October 10th the Brownsburg 
factory was turning out cartridges 

[o-day, half a century later, Browns- 
burg still remains the only place in Canada 
where sporting ammunition is manu- 
factured. But what a vast difference 
Captain Howard would find if he could 
revisit the scenes of his pioneering activities 
When production started, fifty years ago 
the Dominion Cartridge Co. Limited em- 
ployed only fifteen people, including two 
women, one boy, and three girls. To-day 
the “Dominion” Ammunition Division of 
Canadian Industries Limited, who run the 
present plant, employ more than 400 men 
and women in their various departments, 
and use machinery that is amazing in its 
deftness and intricacy 

For this reason, modern Brownsburg 
presents an extraordinary paradox to the 
unsuspecting visitor. The elm-shaded road 
that leads to it winds through country 
that is typical of those pleasantly pastoral 
around Lachute. An_ up-to-date 
with its accompanying bustle and 
clamour, is the last thing you would 
expect to find. But just before you enter 
the little town with its steep main street 
a wisp of smoke over the tree tops pro- 
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factory 
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claims an industrial extablishment of some 
kind, and suddenly, as you round a bend, 
the charming wooded valley of the West 
River opens up below you, with the 
factory buildings and their numberless 
little white outhouses set picturesquely 
among the trees. 

If you are fortunate enough to obtain 
permission to visil the factory, you acquire 
an escort at the office and are relieved of 
your matches. And within a few minutes 
of leaving the peace of the countryside you 
are in the midst of roaring, clattering 
whirring, pounding machinery Your 
escort shouts ut you above the din that 
no less than seventy-eight operations are 
necessary to manufacture a modern, high- 
power cartridge, and you are quite ready 
to believe him. Long lines of girls with 
lightning-like fingers work ceaselessly at 
the machines that stamp and cut and drill 
and draw Men hurry by, pushing trucks 
loaded with glittering metal casings on their 
way to and from the red-hot annealing 
furnaces 

Your escort points to a hydraulic lead 
extruding press, large, but by no means 
immense. “Six hundred tons pressure, 
he yells at you. It seems impossible 
“Don't you mean pounds? you shout 
back.— "No, tons. Watch.” 

You watch, and see the attendant place 
an ingot of lead—125 Ibs. of it—on the 
base block. Then the plunger, which has 
a quarter-inch hole drilled through it from 
top to bottom, slowly descends and 
suddenly out of the top, like toothpaste 
out of a tube, squirts a supple, long lead 
ribbon. The attendant seizes it in a pair 
of tongs—for the pressure has made it much 
too hot to touch—and guides it on to a 
reel, which winds it up. And presently 
you see this shining ribbon, which only 
a moment ago was a solid cylinder of lead 
several inches in diameter, being stamped 
out into rifle bullets 

[he loading of the cartridges and shot- 
shells is done with astonishing neatness 
and speed, that of the shot-shells being 
carried out by a single machine which 
inserts in rapid succession the gunpowder 
the powder wad, the felt wad, the shot, 
and the top wad, and then crimps over 
the top of the shell to keep it all in place 
Loading, of course, is the most dangerous 
part of the process, and in order to prevent 
any possibility of explosions, the Company 
has established what are known as ‘clean 
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areas. At the entrance to one of these 
areas your escort pauses and asks you 
with what appears to be sublime irre- 
levance, what size rubbers you wear 
Then, when you have wonderingly, if 
grudgingly, given him the desired informa- 
tion, he opens a nearby wooden box, and 
lo and behold, rubbers of all sizes! He 
hands you a pair, and you put them on 
stepping over into the clean area as you 
do so 

Over in the high-explosives section 
across the West River from the main 
plant, even greater precautions are taken 
Here are made powerful and _ sensitive 
explosives for use in blasting percussion 
caps, railway signals etc. Each of the 
more dangerous operations is carried out 
in a separate building, far removed from 
the others, and containing not more than 
one or two workers, so that in case of 
accident, injuries or damage to the plant 
would be confined to as small an area 
as possible 

In another isolated building is a man 
mixing two powders by the use of mirrors 

and mechanics. He places the two 
powders and their receptacles into posi- 
tion, then retires behind a thick wall of 
steel and concrete, and pulls a series of 
levers which accomplish the mixing. And 
in order to make sure that the operation 
is being conducted safely, he watches it 
by means of a mirror fixed at the proper 
angle on the wall 

Everywhere rigid safety precautions 
are observed. Over a period in the years 
1932-34, the “Dominion” Ammunition 
Division of Canadian Industries, Limited, 
produced cartridges, short-shells, blasting 
caps, railway torpedoes, and high-explosives 
for 934 consecutive days without a single 
lost-time accident. The trophy of the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents has been won by 
them three times in succession and so 
has become their own property 

This record is due partly, perhaps, to 
the fact that, for many of the employees 
at Brownsburg, working safely has become 
second nature. They have been schooled 
in it, not only by their foremen, but by 
their own fathers and grandfathers who 
have worked, or are working, in the self- 
same factory. Long service records are 
numerous. Since 1929, thirty-six gold 
watches have been presented by the Com- 
pany to their employees at the Browns- 























burg plant, in 
Vears 


recognition of 
service. Ihe present postmaster of 
the town, Alex MacAllister, was on the 
pavroll of the Dominion Cartridge Com- 
as early as 1887, and he retired on pension 
only two years ago; while George Hardy, who 
entered the works in 1888, at the stupendous 
four and eight-thirteenths cents 
is still working there as a first- 
[he changes that these 
well be 


Wage ol 
an hour 
class tool-maker 
men have seen take place may 
imagined. During the War, over 940 
people were employed there at once, and 
many millions of cartridges were turned 
out That, of meant great addi- 
tions to the plant while there has 
naturally been a great reduction in the 
consumption of ammunition, the Plant 
at Brownsburg is kept strictly up-to-date 

[he most recent addition to the factory 
is the Ballistic Laboratory, which if not 
the largest, is undoubtedly the most up- 
to-date in the world. Here is measured 
the exact speed of a bullet, not only from 
to target, but also from breech to 


course 
and 


muzzle 


twenty-five 


BROW NSBURG 


when it travels at a speed of more 
than 1,700 mph. The rifles are not held 
in the ordinary way, but fixed by clamps; 
and for eight hours a day, six days a week 
the testers shoot and shoot and shoot 

But making ammunition and so forth 
is not the only industry that Brownsburg 
can boast of (lose by is the “Pyralin | 
plant, built in 1926, where toilet articles 
such as combs and brushes and mirrors are 
made in innumerable shapes and colours 
\nd further downstream are the buildings 
of the Canadian Safety Ltd 
erected in 1920 and set pleasantly among 
the pines. Lastly, a little further down the 
rocky river, is an old stone mill 
which has been grinding continuously ever 
since it was built by Captain George Brown 
in 1818. And standing there beside the 
murmuring weir, under the spreading elms, 
it seems to sound the keynote of this 
Canadian community that was 
enduring industry 


muzzle 


| “use ( ve) 


grist 


unique 


founded by its builder 
in a rural setting 








CAPTAIN HOWARD. 


Captain Howard and the gatling gun which he used 


at Fish Creek 


and Batoche 


This 


interesting 


picture is from a photograph in the possession of 
Major Heakes and is reproduced by courtesy of 


the Copp Clark Company 


Limited 





The inspection of cartridges and shot shells requires alert eyes and nimble hands 


Precision is essential in the making of shot shells. Pellets and powder are constantly checked 
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Looking down the main street of picturesque Brownsburg 


Dotted here and there amid the wooded acres are small isolated buildings in which one or two 
workers are engaged in the more intricate tasks of assembling blasting caps 
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CANADA’S SENIOR 


by J. FERGUS GRANT 


but no 
with 


may be small 
association 


ANADA'S navy 

one with any 
the four destroyers, one minesweeper, 
dockyards at Halifax and Esquimalt 
personnel of one hundred and eight officers 
and 858 ratings in the permanent 
or other activities of her ‘Senior Service 
will deny that the Dominion has in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a highly efficient 
organization. I|ts development during the 
last twenty-six the cruisers Niobe 
and Rainbow having been purchased from 
the Imperial Government in 1910, when 
recruiting commenced, is the most 
interesting phases of our contemporary 
history. Attention was recently 
to this smart 
forces, furthermore, when it was selected to 
provide a guard of honour on Vimy Ridge 
for His Majesty the King. His Majesty is 
said to have expressed himself in most 
complimentery terms as to the efficiency 
of this guard, and confessed his astonish- 
ment on being informed that they were 
Canadian boys trained in the Dominion. 

Before outlining the various events in 
the expansion and subsequent constitution 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, and its 
useful contribution towards Imperial 
Defence and protection of our trade 
routes on the outbreak of war in August 
1914, the writer will summarize manoeuvres 
of the four destroyers with the “Home 
Fleet, which crossed the Atlantic twenty 
years later on a visit to the British West 


direct 


force 


years 


one ol 


attracted 


section ol (Canada S defence 


Indies. These clearly indicated the effi- 

\ R il Canadian Na ‘ ; HM CS. Saguenay. Si 

f utleshit rev ind m of th Hon Fleet RR , 
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SERVICE 


ciency attained by the Canadian personnel 
which received the highest commendation 
from Admiral Sir William Boyle, K.C.B 
Commander-in-Chief, whose flag was flown 
in H.M.S. Nelson 

[he meeting was unique in the annals 
of this Dominion, and of considerable 
interest at a time when the closest 
operation within the Empire was _ being 


CO- 


established for its mutual protection and 
economic development. When H.M.C.S 
Skeena and Vancouver left the Pacific 


and passed through the Panama Canal 
on February 2, 1934, the Canadian fleet 
of four destroyers was united for the first 
time, H.M.C.S. Saguenay and Champlain 
having arrived on January 30 at Colon 
C.Z., where the junction effected 
[his diminutive force created a particularly 
favourable impression at Cartagena, Colom- 
bia: Curacao, Dutch West Indies; La 
Guaira, Venezuela; and in Port-of-Spain 
lrinidad, before the ships left for St. Kitts 


Was 


450 miles to the northard, where a 
rendezvous with the “Home Fleet’ had 
been arranged for February 24 [his 


force of sixteen men-o-war, aggregating 
177,564 displacement tons, included H.M.S 
Rodney and Nelson, the largest and most 
powerful battleships in the world; H.M.S 
Malaya and Valiant, slightly smaller battle- 
ships; the aircraft-carrier Furious; H.M.S 
\chilles and Leander, cruisers; the flotilla 
Kempenfelt and four other 
Comet, Crescent, Crusader 


leader des- 


troyers, H.M.S 
and Cygnet 
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[his being the first occasion on which 
the Canadian fleet had an opportunity of 
estimating its own capabilities, enhanced 
by the fact of its being in operation with 
the “crack destroyer flotilla of the Royal 
Navy, a realization of its efficiency thus 
secured raised materially the morale of 
the entire personnel, and established confi- 
dence in all branches of the service. The 
signal section and engine room department 
received special commendat‘on, their duties 
having been fulfilled with enthusiasm and 
complete satisfaction in the face of most 
difficult conditions. Demands for an 
increase ol speed from five to nearly thirty 
knots met with immediate response, indi- 
cating that those concerned were well 
versed in their duties, and the results to 
be secured from the 34,000 horsepower 
under their control 

[wo night attacks proved particularly 
interesting, and the scenes excelled many 
pyrotechnic displays for sheer beauty 
Searchlights swung their rays around the 
horizon, while star shells in the form of 
fire balls, suspended from small parachutes 
illuminated the surrounding waters as 
they floated slowly towards the sea, there 
to be extinguished in the heavy swell 
Destroyers appeared for a few moments, 
almost on their beam ends, while making 
steep turns at high speed in an effort to 
elude the revealing rays from a battleship, 
whose superstructure would be thrown 
into relief by one of the attacking force in 
attempting to blind gunners with the glare 
from its own searchlight. A full moon 
clear sky and gentle swell characterized 
the second night attack, rendered more 
difficult under such circumstances, but the 
destroyer flotilla, led by H.M.C.S. Sague- 
nay, approached down the moonlit ocean 
path to within little more than a mile of 
the big, battleships before being sighted 
though the large men-o-war had been 
visible to those aboard the smaller craft 
for some time previously 

While en route to the Azores, the two 
when the Royal Canadian 
Navy received from the Commander-in- 
Chief a highly complimentary message 
which also expressed his appreciation for 
the assistance of these four vessels in 
meeting the training demands of his fleet 
for a full flotilla. No “tin fish’ were 
actually released, nor did any of the Can- 
destroyers fire any shells during 
exercises with the “Home Fleet” 
and “throw-off” firing exer- 


forces parted 
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their 
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cises being reserved for the next week near 
Trinidad 

Following the purchase in 1910 of H.M.S 
Niobe and Rainbow, it was proposed that 
the establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Navy should include four additional 
cruisers and six destroyers, but these were 
never built. Likewise, the resolution 
passed in 1913 by the House of Commons 
that Canada contribute $35,000,000 toward 
Imperial Defence was defeated in the 
Senate, and the construction of three new 
cruisers through the provision of this sum 
never materialized 

On the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 
H.M.C.S. Niobe and Rainbow were placed 
on a war footing at the disposal of the 
Admiralty, and seven midshipmen aboard 
H.M.S. Suffolk drew lots for the privilege 
of accompanying Rear-Admiral — Sir 


Christopher Craddock in H.MS. Good 
Hope. Palmer and Silver, of Halifax: 
Hathaway, of Fredericton, N.B.; and 
Cann, of Yarmouth, N.S, were the 


“fortunate” four who believed they might 
expect some excitement under Craddock 
Still members of the RCN... though 
attached to the Royal Navy, they were 
thus the first Canadians to be killed in 
the Great War. They went down off 
Coronel, Chile, in H.M_.S. Good Hope 
when five German warships under Vice- 
Admiral Graf von Spee, severely defeated 
on November Ist the little squadron under 
Craddock, who had hoped at least to 
cripple the enemy, and was obeying 
specific orders “to protect trade” though 
hopelessly outgunned. The Coronel dis- 
aster was avenged a month later at the 
Battle of the Falkland Islands 

Fear of attack by German raiders 
demoralized residents of Victoria and 
Vancouver, B.C., on the outbreak of war 
and many considered removal of their 
families inland. Two submarines, nearing 
completion in Seattle for the Government 
of Chile, were bought by the Hon. Sir 
Richard McBride, Premier of British 
Columbia, on his own responsibility, and 
brought to Victoria. The C.C. 1 and C.C. 2 
as these craft were christened, reassured 
the populace on their arrival, though it 
was not realized that neither had been 
provided with a crew having any knowledge 
of their operation, nor that ammunition 
was unobtainable. However. this big 
bluff proved successful 

When in 1917 enemy submarine exer- 


cises increased off the Canadian coast 








orders were placed for the construction 
of twelve patrol vessels, sixty trawlers and 
a hundred drifters of special design, a 
number of which were sent into European 
waters, manned by Canadian naval crews 
\lso, under government supervision, there 
were twelve submarines, 550 coastal motor 
patrol and 24 steel lighters built 
in this country for Great Britain, six 
armed trawlers and 36 coastal motor patrol 
boats for France, six submarines for Italy 
and six submarines for the Russian Govern- 
ment 

[he Royal Canadian Naval Air Service 
\ir bases were 


hoats 


was organized early in 1918. 


established at Halifax and Sydney, N.S 
convoy patrols being undertaken’ with 
H.S. 2 L. flying boats by Canadian and 


\merican personnel. Ejighty-two cadets 
were recruited for this corps, sixty being 
under training in the United States at the 
Armistice, and thirteen in England with 


the “‘lighter-than-air section 

More than 10,000 men entered the 
Royal Canadian Navy during the war 
on the termination of which there were 


700 officers and 4,768 ratings in the force 
lhe fleet at this time comprised H.M.C.S 


Niobe, the submarine depot ship Shear- 
water and two submarines, HM.CS 
Grilse, a destroyer with an_ interesting 


history described in the next paragraphs; 
nine auxiliary patrol vessels, 47 armed 
trawlers, 58 armed drifters, 11 armed 
minesweepers and tugs, and a large flotilla 
of motor launches for coastal patrol and 
harbour duties, based at Halifax and 
Sydney. On the Pacific Coast was H.M.C.S 


Rainbow, H.M.S. Algerine, a sloop; the 
auxiliary patrol vessels Malaspina and 
Galiano, and several motor launches for 


harbour defence duty 

HM CS. Grilse, formerly a_ yacht 
built in Great Britian by Yarrow & Co 
Ltd. with the lines of a torpedo boat 
destroyer, was purchased by the Admiralty 
for $100,000 during the early part of the 
war, but interned by American authorities 
in New York before her delivery had been 
completed \s the yacht Winchester 
owned by Charles Broadway Rouss — a 
foundling picked up as an infant on 
Broadway and named by the policeman 
who found him — this beautiful craft was 
known to J. K. L. Ross, popular Montreal 
sportsman now resident in Montego Bay 
Jamaica 

Mr. Ross, who had disposed of his own 


private vacht Tuna to the Canadian 
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Government for the sum of one dollar on 
the outbreak of hostilities, was persuaded 
to transfer his services from the Royal 
Highlanders of Canada to the Rovyal 


Canadian Navy. and take command of 


the Tuna. While on patrol duty outside 
Halifax in this 27-knot vessel, Lieut. Ross 
was notified that the (German raider 


Karlsruhe had been reported off the Nova 
Scotia Coast. In his search for the enemy 
cruiser, he encountered a Canadian Govern- 
ment steamer en route south from Hudson 
Bay. whose ‘call sign’ was similar to that 
of the Karlsruhe, responsible no doubt 
for the ill-founded report, as her command- 
er was not aware that war had been 
declared, and that his ‘call sign’ had been 
cancelled 

On his return with this vessel under 
escort to Halifax, the suggestion of Lieut 
Ross that he might be able to secure release 
of the Winchester in New York, as a 
private citizen, was finally accepted. Having 
bought her from the Admiralty for $50,000 
he visited the American metropolis, where 
he was nearly interned as well, his name 
having been found in both the red Army 
List and blue Navy List However 
claiming he was too old for active service 
“Mr.” Ross was permitted to depart with 
his recent purchase, en route to Halifax 
So highly were his services appreciated 
that Lieut. Ross was invited to assume 
command of this destroyer, and to select 
her name. It was decided to call her 
the Grilse, after the young salmon, another 
sporting fish 

En route to Jamaica in November 
1915, HM_CS. Grilse was given up for 
lost, only expert seamanship having saved 
the vessel from going down during a 
hurricane. She was hove-to for seven days 
with oil bags over the side to alleviate the 
tempestuous conditions. The destroyer 
eventually reached Barbuda, in the Lee- 
ward Islands, in tow of another vessel, as 
her oil supply was practically exhausted. 
No lives were lost. This incident, which is 
but one of many during her first year under 
the white ensign, when she steamed more 
than 50,000 miles, conveys some conception 
of the resourceful character developed in 
the Senior Service. 

[he Royal Canadian Navy was re- 
organized in 1920, HM.C.S. Niobe and 
Rainbow and two submarines being sold 
while H.M.C.S. Aurora, a cruiser; H.M.C.S 
Patriot and Patrician, destroyers: and the 
CH. 14 and C_H. 15, submarines originally 
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at the head of the Portland Canal, a remarkable fiord 
f the boundary between British Columbia and Alaska 








Coronation party from Royal Canadian Navy, commanded by Lord Alastair Graham, R.N 

and including Commodore Percy W. Nells, R.C.N., now chief of the Naval Staff, and Paymaster 

Commander Marie J. R. O. Cossette, now Naval Secretary, which went to London in 1911 
Canada’s Senior Service will be represented at similar ceremonies in May next year 


First recruits signed-on by the Royal Canadian Navy, photographed in Halifax with H.M.C.S 
Niobe in the background 


























Quarter-deck of H.M.C.S. Saguenay, from which depth charges, as illustrated, are dropped 
werboard in the vicinity of enemy submarines. H.M.C.S. Skeena, Champlain and Vancouver 
are astern in ‘‘line ahead formation 








built in Montreal under the Emergency 
War Programme; were accepted as a gilt 
from the British Government [hese 
men-o -war were placed out of commission 
during the next seven years, and in March, 
1928, H M.C.S. Champlain and Vancouver 


destroyers of the “S type, were recei\ ed 
on loan from the Admiralty 

Finally, two destroyers of the latest 
design were built in 1930 for the Royal 


Canadian Navy at a cost of $3,500,000 
HM.C.S. Saguenay being stationed on 
the Atlantic seaboard and H M.C°S. Skeena 
on the Pacific. These craft embody all the 
most modern innovations, which render 
them suitable for operation under rigorous 
Canadian climatic conditions It was 
noted during manoeuvres with the “Home 
Fleet in 1934 that the ventilation system 
was particularly good. Though exercises 
were performed in the tropics, and it was 
necessary on account of the heavy 
then running for all “ports to be sealed, no 
discomfort was experienced. Steam heat- 
ing is also provided for operations in cold 
winter weather. H.M.C.S. Armentieres, a 
minesweeper constructed in Montreal, is 
still in service for training and 
tenders have recently been called for a 
three-masted auxiliary schooner, the crew 
of which will consist of two officers, four 
petty officers and twelve men. Provision 
is made in the design for a training class 


SecdasS 


purposes 


of twenty-four to be carried aboard. Great 
Britain also appreciates the importance of 
training “in and formerly had five 
brigs in service, but, so large has grown the 
number of entries to the Royal Navy in 


sail 
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recent years, that adequate accommodation 
for all cannot now be provided economicall 
aboard such craft 

Besides the efficient naval 
permanent character numbering 
officers and 858 ratings, capable of expan- 





force Ol! a 
LOS 


sion in the event of any emergency aris- 
ing, the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve 
and Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve were organized in 1923, the 


authorized complements being five hundred 
officers and men and one thousand officers 
and men, respectively [The R.CN.R 
which now numbers 43 officers and 140 
ratings, is recruited from seafaring ranks 
while personnel of the RCN V.R now 
comprising 70 officers and 863 ratings, is 
drawn from among those who follow civil 
vocations ashore. There are twenty-eight 
officers and 57 men of the Royal Canadian 
Navy at present attending the Imperial 
Defence College or serving in the Royal 
Navy, advantage being taken of facilities 
afforded by the Admiralty to provide 
technical experience that would otherwise 
involve the maintenance of expensive 
equipment and the payment of technical 
staffs in Canada 

[he Canadian Naval Service conforms 
generally with that of Great Britain 
ships of the Royal Canadian Navy or 
Royal Navy being enabled to utilize the 
supply organizations of each without con- 
fusion at any time, while ordnance, 
ordnance stores, ammunition, torpedoes 
torpedo stores, paravanes, mines and depth 
charges for both are maintained 
in HMC. Dockyards at Halifax and 
Esquimalt 


forces 





Badges of H.M.C.S. Saguenay and Skeena, characteristic of the rivers from which their names 


were derived, feature the Red 


Indian 


and Pacific Coast Salmon 307 
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Ship's company of 
H.M.C.S. Saguenay 
assembled in the 
waist of this des- 
trover for divi 
sions when duties 
for the day are 
detailed by the exe- 
cutive officer. In*the 
foreground may be 
seen a section of her 
two quadruple sets 
of 2l-inch torpedo 
tubes 


Taking it green 
over the stern and 
two of her 4.7-inch 
guns H.M.C.S 
Saguenay plowing 
through heavy seas 
on manoeuvres with 
the Royal Navy be- 
tween the British 
West Indies and 
Azores in February, 

1934 


First unit of the 
Royal Canadian 
Navy H.M.C.S 
Niobe a cruiser 
purchased from -the 
British Government 
in 1910. with H.M.- 
C.S. Rainbow, for 
training purposes, 
shown in winter 
raiment off Hali- 
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ax 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


Readers are reminded that the “Vimy 
ilgrimage will be featured in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Journal. This enlarged 
edition, containing over seventy-five full- 
page arresting illustrations, will, we feel 
assured, be in great demand. Members or 
others desirous of presenting friends with 
membership in the Society are requested 
to make their returns, on the form provided 
at the earliest possible date, in order to 
insure delivery of the Christmas number 
and prompt dispatch of greeting cards 

We can only guarantee delivery of the 
December issue if orders are placed im- 
mediately, either through your newsdealer 
price 35 cents, or direct to the Society; 
price 40 cents (postage included.) 


pP 


Major-General Sir James MacBrien 
KCB. CMG., D.S.O., Commissioner 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, needs no 
introduction to readers of the Journal 
[he eleven thousand mile inspection trip, 
by air, of which he writes in this issue is a 
historical record of the first official flight 
of this magnitude ever to be undertaken 
Sir James is President of the Aviation 
League of Canada; Honorary President, 
Canadian Flying Clubs Association; Com- 
mander of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. His recreations include flying 
polo, swimming, tennis and hunting 


Rodney A. Gallop, Chargé d Affaires of 
the British Legation, Mexico City, who 
contributes in this issue an article dealing 
with his special subject “The Basques , 
is the author of “Book of the Basques , 
published by Macmillan in 1930, and other 
works. He is an expert on the folklore of 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Jugoslavia 


N. Ignatieff was born in Russia, a son 
of Count Paul Ignatieff, Minister in the 
Czarist Government during the world 
war. Educated at St. Paul's School, King's 
College and University of London, he came 
to Canada in 1924. <A graduate in civil 
engineering, he spent some years in 
mining and construction work in northern 
Ontario and western Canada. Conducted 
extensive studies of land settlement prob- 


lems from northern Quebec to British 
Columbia. Has addressed Canadian Clubs 
from the Pacific Coast to Montreal. 


History Master in Upper Canada College 
since 1934 


H.M.C.S. Saguenay arriving in Montreal 
the Royal Canadian Navy in May, 1931 


November 1936 
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Clifford P. Wilson: born in England 
came to Canada 19]3. Later, graduated 
from McGill University; specialization 
Canadian historical subjects; author of 
“Adventurers All’ (Macmillans 1933); a 
free lance writer 


J. Fergus Grant, who has contributed 
the article on “Canadas Senior Service 
represents the Canadian Geographical 
Society in the Province of Quebec. He was 
marine and aviation correspondent of the 
Montreal Gazette for eleven years, during 
which time he travelled extensively through- 
out the world. A graduated by the Royal 
Military College of Canada, he is keenly 


interested in the defence forces of the 

Dominion, and in the development of 

civil aviation, subjects on which he has 

written extensively 

AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
Ihe New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, is 


making notable contributions to the cultural life 
of Canada. _ In its fine new building whose construc- 
tion was largely designed by the Director, Dr 
MacIntosh, the exhibits are admirably arranged 
and a well-trained staff is energetically working to 
make it an important factor in maritime education 
and life. The Assitant Director, DR. A. G. BAILEY 
is the author of the Museum's Special Publication 
No. 1, The John Clarance Webster Collection. As 
Curator of the collection, Dr. Bailey has described 
delightfully and with a thorough knowledge of his 
subject many of the priceless paintings, engravings, 
miniatures, coins and medals, which make this one 
of the outstanding historical collections in Canada, 
worthy to stand with the Northcliffe Collection 
in Ottawa and the John Ross Robertson Collection 
in Toronto. Dr. Webster, in addition to his 
stimulating interest in the museum and munificent 


gifts, has contributed the first of its monographic 
series, Acadia at the End of the Seventeenth Century 


Letters, Journals and Memoirs of Joseph Robineau 
de Villebon, Commandant in Acadia 1690-1700 and 
other contemporary documents. (Sackville: Tribune 
Press, 1934 Historical Studies No. 1, edited 
also by Dr. Webster, described “The Siege of 
Beauséjour in 1755: A journal of the attack on 
Beauséjour written by Jacau de Fiedmont, artillery 
officer and acting engineer at the Fort [Translated 
by Alice Webster. The French text appeared in 
the ninth volume of documents, Levis Papers 
published at Quebec in 1895 under the direction 
of Abbé Casgrain. The brochure is illustrated with 
views and plans of Fort Beauséjour 


The movement in many European countries 
toward cultural expression and international co- 
operation resulted last spring in the publication of 


two periodicals reviewed in these columns, the 
Hungarian (Quarterly and the Anglo-Yugosla\ 
Review. Even earlier in 1935 the Baltic Institut: 


inaugurated “Baltic Countries,” a 
lished in Torun-Gdynia 
deals not only with the 


Latvia and Lithuania but 


periodical pub 
Poland. Price $5.00 It 
Baltic States, Estonia 
also with three of the 


She is one of two destroyers*built in Great Britain and delivered to 


Her sister-ship 


H.M.C.S. Skeena, is stationed at Esquimalt. The 


7 . ! i / ? 
armament of these men-o'-war includes four 4.7-inch guns*and two quadruple sets of 21-inch torpedo tubes 


Photo by ( \. Johnston 
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Scandinavian States, Denmark, Sweden and Fin- 
land. The German coastal area, especially Pomer- 
ania and East Prussia are considered as part of the 
Baltic region but Norway, Germany and Russia 
are touched on only incidentally. In spite of its 
many close connections, notably the fact that in 
the United States and Canada there are about 
fifteen million persons, who are immigrants or 
immediate descendants of immigrants, the English- 
speaking world receives little first-hand informa- 
tion on the Baltic. This information Baltic Count- 
ries is designed to supply. Its editorial committee 
is drawn from universities of the above mentioned 
countries, of England and the United States, and, 
in the person of DR. A. P. COLEMAN, of Canada 

The first volume, issued in 1935, includes a very 
wide range of articles under the general headings 
\rchaeology and History, Ethnography and Philo- 
logy, Geography, Economics and Sociology, Cultural 
Relations, Academies and Scientific Institutions and 
Bibliographies. A valuable feature of each issue 
is the series of reviews of books and articles by 
authorities on the various sciences. The transla- 
tions, where such are needed, are couched in 
irreproachable English. As an example of the 
extremely interesting material contained in volume 
2, No. 1 just to hand, might Be cited, Finns in the 
United States and Canada, by EUGENE VAN CLEEI 
The Western Slavs on the Baltic, by jozEF wibDa- 
jewiez; Man and the Social Order, a review by 
PROF. W. J. ROSE of London on Professor Florjan 
Znanieckis recent work, People of To-day and the 
Civilization of To-morrow 


Daughter of musicians, whose New York home 
was a gathering place for artists, authors and rrusic 
lovers, Miss Hoffman pursued her studies in Paris 
under the exacting tutelage of Robin and associa- 
tion with Mestrovic and other artists of the time, 
winning fame and friendship as she modeled busts 
of celebrities like Paderewski and Pavlowa There 
followed post-war experiences in the Balkans, which 
made a deep impression on her compassionate heart 
But the impulses of her art sent her in search of 
fresh fields in which to exercise her gifts of portrai- 
ture and years were spent in travel among primitive 
people in Africa, in Asia and the Islands of the Sea 
There is excitement and unique pleasure in her 
records of these travels—her understanding and 
sympathy brought unfailing response even from the 
shy Ainus of Japan and when the call came for a 
portrayal of the races of mankind the choice of a 
sculptor most happily fell upon Malvina Hoffman 

\nother woman who has brought honour to 
her contry and herself by her intrepid travels is 
Freya Stark, whose Persian explorations created 
a sensation, published last year under the title 
The Valley of the Assassins. Like Gertrude Bell 
FREYA STARK travels alone and is equally success- 
ful in dealing with sheiks and tribesmen and the 
innumerable difficulties which crop up in the wild 
countries they choose to explore. Her latest book 
The Southern Gates of Arabia: A Journey in the 
Hadramaut, London, Murray, 1936, los) has been 
hailed with enthusiasm by many _ well-known 
critics, though the author herself regards the expedi- 
tion as a failure because she did not penetrate the 
secrets of Shabwa or the Incense Roads. Her heart 
gave out and she had to be rescued by the Royal 
Air Force just in the nick of time. But what a 
marvellous journey it was! Well might the News 
Chronicle say of her, “She is one of those travellers 
who fill the reader with an aching desire to see the 
places and people she describes, and the plentiful 


photographs fill the imagination with the same 
longing 


The Honourable Company. A History of the 
Hudsons Bay Company, by DOUGLAS MacKAy 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1936, $4.00 
Douglas Mackay is well known as the able editor 
of The Beaver, the Company's quarterly “Magazine 
of the North” with its breezy stories of present and 
past adventures, its bringing to light of fine old 
worthies of the Company and its excellent illustra- 
tions. The keen anticipation with which one opens 
his magnum opus is richly rewarded. Here we have 
authentic history and picturesque detail, solid 
factual records and lively stories of Indians 
Governors, factors and explorers painted on a 
background which extends from London to the 
farthest frontiers of the American North and 
West, from the days of Prince Rupert to the 
present time. Clear sketch maps by R. H. H 
MACAULAY outline explorers’ routes, and quaint 
portraits of notables, pictures of “The factoryes 
and places of Trade,” facsimiles of documents and 
memorials add to the vividness of an already heart- 
stirring narrative. Chapter titles are alluring 
Radison’s boastful “We weare Ceasars” gives the 
keynote in Chapter | of the beginning of the great 
enterprise, followed by a compact historical sum- 
mary of its founding in Chapter 2, Rupert. Charles 
and the Charter. 

Discovery to ye Norward recounts the earliest 
ventures in exploration by those faithful servants 
of the Company, Kelsey and Knight. The epic of 
the Northwest Company, under the heading The 
Master Pedlars, receives masterly treatment. The 
chapter on Lord Selkirk reflects the author's opinion 
in its title, A Gentleman Unafraid. The student 
of history may delight to delve in such chapters as 
Parliament Enquires, Deeds and Covenants, Shap- 
ing the New Monopoly, all of them intensely 
interesting, but the general reader will inevitably 
turn to the stories of the sturdy old characters like 
Sir George Simpson “The Little Emperor” and 
those “Commissioned Gentlemen” Sir John Rae, 
Thomas Simpson, Robert Campbell, Peter Ogden, 
Alexander Murray and many another gallant 
“apprentice, whose faithful service brought 
deserved promotion and a sure place in Canadian 
history 

One of the most human documents in _ the 
Archives of the Hudson Bay Company is the 
private notebook kept by Sir George Simpson, in 
which he analyzed the characters of his subordinates 
for his own guidance in assigning their work. He 
called it “Book of Servants Characters” and for 
safety from prying eyes each character was in- 
dicated only by a number. Recent research dis- 
covered among Sir Georges papers the key to 
these numbers “and suddenly the whole fascinating 
picture of the fur trade personnel was clear 

Mr. Mackay has in the final chapters brought 
his history up to the present century. He con- 
cludes on a note of optimism: “The Hudson's 
Bay Company lives to-day—a merchant trader so 
full-blooded, so animated that the final pages must 
be left open. Contemporary Adventurers regard 
the past with an interest only slightly more than 
academic, the present with vital realism and the 
future with a happy almost youthful eager concern. 

\ word must be said about the Index and useful 
\ppendices, Bibliography, Names of Governors 
Financial Reports, Standing Rules and Regulations 
and the Relations between the Company and the 
Crown. 

FiLCRENCE E. Forsey 











